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CHAPTER I 

STATEMENT AND BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 

As our civilization grows more and mors complex t we become 
more and more dependent upon our schools* With the growth and ad- 
vancement of industrial society 9 education assumes an ever greater 
role on the American scene* The solutions to many social problems 
are sought through education* Education has come to be seen as an 
important instrument for social change* 

Despite our widely professed faith in the importance of 
education « we have given little thought to one of the most impor- 
tant li nks in the educative process— the teacher* Dominating the 
learning activity and serving as a liaison between society and the 
children 9 the teacher is a crucial agent for the maintenance and 

creative change of our culture* 

Robert J* Havighurst refers to the teacher in his social- 
izing role as a ‘'surrogate of the society" and the "key figure" 



in the educational system* 



It is the teacher's behavior in the classroom situation that 
must eventually be the focus of our attention if we are to 
understand how society, through Its agent 9 the school 9 and in 
turn 9 the school 9 through tue person of the classroom teacher 9 
influences the lives of children* • • * 1 



^Robert J* Havighurst and Bernice L* Neugarten 9 Society and 
Education (Boston: Allyn and Bacon 9 Xnc * 9 1957 )« P* ^01. 
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It is especially the role of the teacher in the urban commu- 
nity that has become crucial, as the rapidly developing metropolitan 
areas unfold new school programs and educational services for our 
youth* In a recent study of urban education, M. J. Pillard referred 
to the role of the teacher as follows: 

The most crucial element on which success of educational pro- 
grams ultimately depends is the school staff, the individuals 
who do the job* Even the most clearly articulated goals and 
the most carefully delineated programs are not self-actuating. 
These may be developed in large part by the community and its 
educational leaders, but their implementation depends upon 
the work of teachers. Thus, the classroom teachers and their 
associates, who daily face the challenge of guiding the youth 
toward a better life, become the center of attention in urban 
schools .1 

let, we know little about our teachers, their aspirations, their ex- 
periences, or how they perceive their teaching role. 

* 

While there is a general, normative definition of behavior 
for persons occupying the position of teacher, expectations of that 
role are often diffuse and contradictory. The source of authority 
is not clearly defined; neither is there clarity as to what is to be 
valued or rewarded in the teaching role. The absence of a clearly 
defined behavioral pattern and authority structure for the teaching 
role permits many variations of behavior among persons performing 
such a role. Consequently, there are broad limits within which the 
teacher may perceive the nature of the teaching task. 

The function of education may be viewed differently, result- 
ing in differential educational commitment and behavior. Teachers 



^Matthew J. Pillard, "Teachers for Urban Schools,” Education 
tfl Society , ed. B. J. Chandler, Lindley J. Stiles, and John I. 
Kitsuse (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 19 & 2 ), P» 193 * 



may differ in the nature of the product they are seeking to achieve 
and in the methods to be used. Varying aspirations and goals con- 
cerning teaching may also have a bearing upon the performance of the 
teaching role. This set of attitudes toward specific role character- 
istics « attitudes indicating major commitment to the work situation, 
is here defined as role orientation. 

In recent years, the increasing demand for teachers and the 
relative ease with which the teacher's education corld be secured 
resulted in the recruitment of men and women from many racial, eth- 
nic, and socioeconomic groups into the teaching profession. We re- 
fer, for instance, to the many veterans who received their education 
under the G. I. Bill. Thus urban schools have been staffed with men 
and women from diverse subcultural backgrounds who bring to the 
teaching role different orientations and differing perceptions of 
how to carry out this role. 

Cultural anthropologists and others have pointed out that 

i 

individual experiences are "bounded by culture." Each racial, eth- 
nic, and socioeconomic group has its own unique subcultural traits 

and behavioral patterns. Among these traits one finds differences 

1 

in attitudes toward education and toward the role of the teacher. 

Some may place a high intrinsic value upon the content of 
education, with emphasis, for example, upon competence and intellec- 
tual skills. Others may value highly such extrinsic aspects of 

1 

Havighurst, on. cit. . p. 364 . See also, Nathan Glazer and 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Beyond the Melting Pot (Cambridge: The 
M.I.T. Press and Harvard University Press, 1963), a study of minor- 
ity groups in New York City. 
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education as job opportunities and upward mobility* emphasizing 



utilitarian skills. Still others may value education for its fur- 
therance of individual worth and humanitarian ideals* stressing 
social skills. 

These considerations suggest two major questions that are 
pertinent to the understanding of urban teachers: Can we distin- 

guish differential patterns of role orientation among teachers? 
and*' since today's urban teaching force is drawn from a wide vari- 
ety of backgrounds* to what extent does this heterogenous teacher 
population manifest the effects of ethnic and socio-cultural differ- 
ences in its orientations to the teaching role? These two questions 
constitute the area of inquiry for the present study. 



Role orientation is defined here as the set of attitudes 
toward specific characteristics of the teaching role* attitudes indi- 
cating major commitment to the work situation. 

The axes of variation in role orientation can be found* ac- 
cording to Talcott Parsons* ”• . .. in the motivational structure of 
the actor's orientation and in the cultural value standards which 
are built into his action orientation.” 

Adapting Parsons* theoretical model* role orientations in 
this study was assumed to vary along the following three dimensions: 
(l) Teaching Motives : this includes the rewards and goals of indi- 

vidual teachers and their personal involvement in the work role; 



Patterns of Role Orientation 



X Tal 

1951), p. 88 



Talcott Parsons* The Social System (Glencoe: The Free Press* 
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(2) Teaching Standards : attitudes concerning the function of educa- 

tion, the kind of product to be achieved, group loyalties and alle- 
giance within the work situation, i.e., school administration, indi- 
vidual student, or professional group; (3) Teaching Performances 
teacher-student relationships, effective teacher traits, student 
evaluation, type of student preferred, and classroom discipline. 

Extensive preliminary work done with secondary teachers in 
the Chicago school system indicated systematic variations that would 
allow us to define tentatively three "ideal-typical" categories of 
role orientation* These ideal-types are based upon the three most 

frequently occurring categories of role orientation and are desig- 

1 

nated in this study t.s Professional, Nurturant, and Instrumental. 

It was anticipated that these three ideal- typical categories 

of role orientation would vary in the following manners 

I. Professional , — academically oriented, with strong emphasis 

upon a body of specialized knowledge; loyalty to profession. 

Teaching Motives : rewards and goals would include intellec- 

tual growth and learning plus an opportunity to further 
develop academic expertise. 

Teaching Standards : major concern with the cognitive domain 

of the work role, emphasis upon intellectual training and com- 
petence. Belief that education is a "good" in and of itself. 



1 Since this study was written, Mitchell (1965) reported some 
findings based on a factor analysis of a questionnaire given to 
prospective teachers. Mitchell found that reasons given by the stu- 
dents for enrolling into teaching could be grouped into three cate- 
gories: "child-oriented," "subject-oriented," and "practical." These 
empirically derived categories match our three "ideal-typical" cate- 
gories of role orientation. James V. Mitchell, "Personality Charac- 
teristics Association with Motives for Entering Teaching," JJlli 
Delta Kannan . June, 1965* P» 529* 
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Teaching Performance ; goal is to produce a scholar* Be- 
lief that the teacher must assume a professional attitude 
in the classroom and that he must have a high level of 
knowledge and competence in the subject matter* 

II. Nurturant . — child-centered, with "life-adjustment" orienta- 
tion, loyalty to client (student). 

Teaching Motives : rewards and goals include opportunity 

to "help" people and to do something "worthwhile." 

Teaching Standards : concern mainly with the affective or 

socio-emotional aspect of the work role, the "total stu- 
dent." Belief that education should be considered a 
"good" in relation to the development of the individual 
student for his role in society. 

Teaching Performance : goal is to produce a "socially- 

adjusted" and "well-rounded" individual. The teacher 
must have a close rapport with the student. 

III. Instrumental . — utilitarian and organizational orientation, 

loyalty to employer (school). 

Teaching Motives ; rewards and goals include job security, 
social mobility, and status. 

Teaching Standards ; major concern is with the usage of 
education for material gain and social mobility. Little 
or no commitment to the concept of education. 

&oal is to produce the "average 
citizen," the "organizational man" who can find his niche 
in today's society. Belief that the ability to run an 
efficient, well-organized and disciplined classroom is 
the teacher's most important trait. 

This study was therefore structured around questions which 
attempted to evaluate teachers' attitudes toward the above three di- 
mensions along which role orientation was assumed to vary. 

The literature contains a number of work-role typologies de- 

1 

veloped on other occupations, particularly in relation to nursing. 



^Habenstein and Christ contrasted three types of nurses, 
Traditionalizers , Professionalizers, and Utilizers, describing some 
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The tentatively defined categories of role orientation developed in 

this study are in some respects similar to the three-fold typology 

used by Corwin in his study of the relationship of role conception 

to career aspirations among nurses, which he identified as Bureau- 

1 

crat, Professional, and Service* 

There has been considerable research applying role theory to 
teaching* Getzelc and Guba examined the incompatible and conflict- 
ing aspects of role expectations of the teacher in relation to the 

p 

administrative or bureaucratic structure* Bidwell explored the re- 
lationship between a teacher* s perception of administrative role 

expectations and teaching satisfaction*^ Wilson sought to define 

4 

the set of tasks that constitute the teaching role* Gordon exam- 
ined the role of the teacher within the social structure of the high 

5 

school* 

Mitchell, in his study of prospective teachers, sought for 



of the effects associated with these orientations* 

Rodney White developed a typology aimed at predicting behav- 
ior of nurses in their work-role* Using the two dimensions, (a) 
orientation to social roles, and (b) nature of occupational involve- 
ment, he developed a four-fold typology which he called; Profession- 
als, Humanitarians, Mobiles, and Sociables* 

Donald Corwin, "Role Conception and Career Aspiration: A 
Study of Identity in Nursing," Snciological Querterlv* April, 1961* 

2 J. W. Getzels and E* G. Guba, "The Structure of Roles and 
Role Conflict in the Teaching Situation, " Journal of Educational 
Sociology . September, 1955 * 

^Charles Bidwell, "The Administrative Role and Satisfaction 
in Teaching," Journal of Educational Sociology. September, 1955- 

^Bryan R. Wilson, "The Teachers' Role," The British Journal 
Vol* XIII, No* 1 (March, 1962)* 

5 Wayne Gordon, The Role o f the Teacher in the Social Struc- 
ture of the High School* 
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relationships between basic personality characteristics and differ- 
ent motives for entering teaching* He identified three types of 
reasons for enrolling in a teacher preparation program ass "child 

oriented, " "subject oriented," and oriented toward "practical" con- . 
1 

Biderat ions* 

But there has been little exploration of possible relation- 
ships between early subcultural background of teachers, or their 
continued identification with a specific ethnic group, and orienta- 
tion to the teaching role* Colombotos, in his study of professional 
orientation among high school teachers, did use a few early sociali- 
zation variables such as the sex role, social class background, and 

religion* However, the community from which he drew his sample was 

2 

a homogeneous, predominantly native-born white suburb* There is no 
reference to a systematic study of the effects of ethnic characteris- 
tics upon the teacher's role orientation anywhere in the literature* 

Ethnicity. 

Ethnicity is here used in its broader sense to denote the 
constellation of attitudes characterizing any group which is defined 
or set off by race, religion, or national origin* "Ethnic" has been 
used by some in a more narrow sense to refer to a national origin 
3 

group. 

Mitchell, 

2 John L* Colombotos, Sources of Professionalism: A Study of 
High School Teachers (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan, 1962)* 

-*See Lloyd Varner and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of Ameri- 
(New Haven: Tale University Press, 19^5/* "• • • 
the term ethnic refers to any individual who considers himself, or 
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The term is used in this study according to Oscar Handlin' s 

reference to an ethnic graup as a "group with a shared heritage," a 

heritage sometimes associated with "descent from common national and 

regional origins, sometimes with color, and sometimes with religion*’*' 

This usage parallels E. K. Francis* definition further developed by 

Hilton Gordon when referring to an "ethnic group" as a group with a 

"shared feeling of peoplehood." As Gordon points out: 

... there is a common social-psychological core to the cate- 
gories "race," "religion," and "national origin"— the sense of 
peoplehood— and the term "ethnic group" is a useful one for 
designation of this common element *3 

It might be objected that the emphasis on ethnicity pervading 
this study is misplaced. One may even doubt the fruitfulness of the 
concept itself. But the pluralistic aspect of American society and 
the influence of ethnic subcommunities is today being re-examined. 
According to some, the effects associated with the so-called "melting 
pot" did not actually occur* linger raises the question whether the 
minority groups in American society have been in fact assimilated into 
the total population, as had been predicted a generation ago* Al- 
though he would agree that extensive acculturation has taken place 
within the ethnic groups, he believes that assimilation and loss of 

^ wmmmmmmmm msmmm 

is considered, to be a member of a group with a foreign culture and 
who participates in the activities of the group" p. 28 . 

^Oscar Handlin, "Ethnic Groups in American Life," 

XC (1961), 219* 

2 E. K. Francis, "The Nature of the Ethnic Group," The Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology . LII (July 1946-May, 1947 )» 393 • 

^Milton H. Gordon, Assimilation in American Life (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 195?) « P* 24. 
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group identity is doubtful. 1 

Gordon takes as his ssssntial thssis the fact that ths 
"sense of sthnicity has proved to bs hardy.” Hs strongly believes 

that ethnic subcultures have not perished but that they have sur- 

2 

vived in various forms and under different names. 

Glazer and Moynihan* in their study of ethnic groups in New 
York, also stress the theme that the ethnic group in American soci- 
ety has taken on a new social form. They argue that even after much 
of the language and customs are lost in the second and third genera- 
tions * the individual is connected to his group by ties of family 

and friendship and that the ethnic subculture is constantly being 

3 

recreated by new experiences in America. 

Differences in subcultural attitudes toward education* and 
the implications of these attitudes* have been explored in recent 

f| 

studies. It has been pointed out that many of the ethnic groups 
brought with them markedly different orientations toward education. 

Rosen* in his study of the relationship of ethnicity to 
achievement and social mobility* suggests that groups that came frov 
small towns or urban environments are more likely to possess cultural 
values appropriate to achievement in American society than those who 

^J. Milton linger* "Social Forces Involved in Group Identifi- 
cation or Withdrawal*” Daedalus. XC (1961)* 247* 

^Gordon* on. cit .. pp. 24-25* 

^Glazer and Moynihan* on. cit .. pp. 16-17* 

**See Herbert J. Gans* The Urban Villagers (New York: The Free 
Press of Glencoe* 1962); Gordon* on. cit .. and Glazer and Moynihan* 
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came from rural and peasant surroundings. This, he believes , has an 
important bearing on their orientation toward achievement and educa- 
tion. He notes, "• . • many Jews ... had come from small towns or 
cities, while most of the Homan Catholic immigrants from Eastern and 
Southern Europe (and Southern Negroes before their migration to the 
North) came from rural communities." In comparing ethnic and racial 
differences in orientation towards education, Hosen states: 

Traditionally, Jews have placed a very high value on educational 
and intellectual attainment; ... for Southern Italians, school 
was an upper class institution, not an avenue for social advance- 
ment for their children, booklearning was remote from everyday 
experience, and intellectualism often regarded with distrust. 
... Negroes face the painfully apparent fact that positions 
open to educated Negroes are scarce. This fact means that most 
Negroes ... do not consider high educational aspirations real- 
istic .2 

Strodtbeck et al .. in their study of the bearing of Jewish 

and Italian cultural differences upon social mobility, state: 

... Eastern European Jews have been more consistently upward 
mobile in America than Southern Italians. ... There is some 
evidence that Jews came to America with occupational skills 
better suited to urban living than those of Italians .3 

In relating these cultural differences to education, they go on to 

say: 



The cultural tradition of veneration of rational control and 
learning in the Jewish religion has no parallel in the Catholic 
beliefs of Southern Italians; and, insofar as this tradition has 
been transformed into a greater respect and desire for higher 



^Bernard C. Hosen, "Race, Ethnicity, and the Achievement 
Syndrome," Race. Cl »««-and Pow»r. ed. Raymond V. Mack (New York: 
American Book Co., 1963) 7 PP« 71-72. 

2 lbid .. pp. 85-86. 

*Fred L. Strodtbeck et al . , "Evaluation of Occupations : A 
Reflection of Jewish and Italian Mobility Differences," Race. Class, 
and Pawir . p. 168. 
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